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Leadership Strategies to Improve Teaching and Learning 

by 

Mimi Wolverton 
and 

Richard C. Richardson Jr. 
Arizona State University 



Few will argue with the statement— teaching excellence 
that leads to successful student learning lies at the heart of 
quality undergraduate education. In fact^ community colleges 
stake academic reputations on their ability to create learning 
environments^ which foster both. But^ with students who differ 
markedly from their four-year counterparts in preparation and 
socioeconomic status^ how can community colleges succeed in 
providing quality learning environments? This paper reports the 
findings of a four-year study of community colleges, which 
attempted to answer this question (Richardson, 1992). 

The original impetus for the study revolved around a desire 
to determine which community college faculty behaviors contribute 
to student success. These findings led to an inquiry into what 
community colleges do to promote and support these faculty 
behaviors. And finally, to the question: What role does the 
community college leader play in improving teaching and learning 
and sustaining a quality education environment? 

Using case study and survey " data,' we show "that different 
community colleges exhibit different culture^ and that these 
cultures can be defined by a common set of structural variables • 
Further, we demonstrate that institutional culture directly 
impacts the environments in which teaching and learning take 
place and that the level of effective' teaching practices varies 
significantly with the type of culture in which they are 
employed. That in fact, those community colleges^ which possess 
shared cultures, tend to create the highest quality learning 
environments. Based on these findings, we then suggest ways in 
which institutional leaders can affect change in the learning 
environment. 

THE STUDY 

The project, funded by the Ford Foundation, was planned 
around three phases of activity. in the first, a comprehensive 
inventory of observable faculty behaviors was developed from 
three sources: the Miami --Dade Teaching/Learning project (Miami- 
Dade Community College, 1988), field interviews conducted with 
community college administrators, faculty members and students 
from the Maricopa County (Arizona) Community College District 
(Elliott, 1992), and a review of the literature. Faculty 
behaviors were combined into a survey. Educational Goals and 
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Faculty Activitif^.s in the rnimnnni t-y Colleae v^r^i-r.^ i • 

communxty college faculty members (Vanglnes? I992T 

^tr-^i-^f-^^^^^ h ^^'f survey was administered to a random 
stratified, national sample of 52 community colleges ' 

JnH ; ''^•^ ^^^^ proportions of African A.e?rc;n Latino 

helping diversely prepared students participate and ach?S!^i^' 

=o~sn-%-rii ^^^^^^ . 

completed the survey and two selected to improve a^^raoSif 
J^STr?-^"°"- P«P^"tion for the casf sludfsif^vSits 

i^^i appointed campus research teams who followed I ' 

pr-K ^e -s?L-ne^fp-^Sve^^^^^^^^ -t-^E- 

r-^eni?''"'"?'^"'''?^ Conducting case studies and analyziivq the 

results closely conformed to those suggested by Yin Tr989^ fnr- 
rL'^Ss'ln^^rei^w'"' • .H^2" studf databas^ Sclided'iurvey 
institute in with faculty members and administrators, ^ 
institutional documents including accreditation self-stnH?^<= ^r,^ 

a?:i??arL^r c'P°"''^' collective bargainiirag^tsrSnd"^ 

Ll l"^ ^"-^^ ''^^ ''^^^ ^° explanation of faculty ^ * 

each if ^h^"" context. The explanation was then tested against 
many of the 5???^^^^^ ^^^^^ modified as necessary un??^ as 

S^S^L'n'exp^afnS?""'' ^"^^ ^'^^^ institutioS as possible 

inethodoloS^^^?!^^^?^^^^^^^''^ anonymity without compromising our 
alnh^hSi??^i' 1 fictitious names were assigned to institutions 
alphabetically according to the degree to which faculty and 
administrators described shared values focused on helpina 

anS lacul?f itl k"''??^ educational objectives. A^trators 
and faculty at Ashcroft, Bentley and Creston shared strona well- 
defined values. Values at Norwich, Oxbow and Parkhill Sad'beli 
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shaped to a considerable degree by past or ongoing conflict • 
Institutions lying between these extremes varied not only in the 
extent to which administrators and faculty shared values ^ but 
also in the degree to which those values emphasized student 
achievement. Table 1 reports the characteristics of the case 
study institutions summarized in four categories to conceal 
identities « 

TABLE 1 

Characteristics of Case Study Institutions 



College FT Faculty FTE Students 
Number % Minority Number % Minority 



Ashcrof t 










Bent ley 


83-262 


10-15 


1^300-9,900 


10-15 


Creston 




















Enfield 










Fairview 


145-310 


11-38 


4,800-12,436 


23-85 


Goshen 




















Johnson 










Kingston 


100-251 


21-33 


3,800-6,000 . 


45-95 


Lake fie Id 




















Norwich 










Oxbow 


134-417 


12-30 


5,000-9,800 


21-33 


Parkhill 











1. Only the ranges have been reported for each three-institution 
group to prevent identification of individual institutions ♦ 



STUDY FINDINGS 

Organizational Cultures and Learning Environments 

Organizational culture provided a useful starting point in 
the search for an explanation of the differences in behaviors 
faculty reported on the survey and during site visits • Culture 
is defined by the assumptions and beliefs shared by members of an 
organization (Kuh and Whitt^ 1988) • Culture develops over time 
conong a group with an identifiable history as learned responses 
to the problems of maintaining internal cohesion and relating to 



the external community. Because it can reduce anxiety, people 
clxng to a culture even if it becomes dysfunctional in its 
relatxonshxp to environmental opportunities and constraints 
(Schexn, 1985). In other words, conceptually, culture is based 
on socxal constructxon; participants constantly interpret and 
create organxzational reality (Senge, 1990). In community 
colleges, thxs reality translates into environments in which 
teachers teach and students learn. 

• .^it^i^. the cultures of complex organizations, subcultures 
exxst. Thexr vxews and values, sometimes compatible often times 
not, shape thexr xnstxtution. In this paper, we focus 
specxfxcally on faculty and administrative subcultures and the 
learnxng envxronment that they help to create because, in an 
open-door xnstxtution, instructional quality cannot be altered bv 
changxng the student mxx through rdmissions policy. To this end 
the cultures and subcultures of the case study institutions 
provxded xmportant clues about institutional circumstances that 
exther encouraged effective faculty behaviors or detracted from 
them. Case study synopses illustrate this point. 

Case Study Community College Cultures 

^shcroft .: At Ashcroft, faculty and administrators characterized 
the envxronment as "culture—helping people where they are. We 

"-^'^i Anecdotes defined the culture, illustrated common 
experience and reenforced the belief that Ashcroft places great 
emphasxs on xnnovation, creativity, and risk-takingT 
Admxnxstrators, board and faculty placed prime- importance on the 
teachxng and learnxng process in an environment where faculty 
xnfluence balanced that of the administration. Administrators 
actively sought out, valued and used faculty input. For 
instance, a representative faculty senate had the responsibility, 

to revxew, recommend and initiate policies to further the best 
xnterests of Ashcroft." m the same vein, an administrator 
commented, "Recxprocal nudging is our theme. The faculty nudqe 
bette? "^^ ''^ "^"^"^^^ ^^^"^ back." There is a "burning desire to do 

Faculty responsibilities were carefully spelled out in iob 
descrxptxons according to rank. For instructors the emphasis was 
on teachxng, bexng available outside of the class to work with 
students, and participation in scheduled department, division, 
and college activities. Assistant professors added the 
responsxbilities of course revision, academic advising, and some 
modest leadershxp activities. As faculty members progressed 
through the ranks, their responsibilities became both broader and 
more leadership-oriented. 

Of the case study institutions, Ashcroft had the best 
developed arrangements for merit, and faculty exercised a strong 
influence m establishing or changing evaluation procedures. 
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Ashcroft administrators described the n„r-n^=^ * 
reenforcement of behaviors the inc:;??,i^^°^^ "'^^^t as the 
and believed that mos? inltitutioJ! ™ ^''''^u^^"?^^^^^^ desirable 
merit to too small a nu^£lr of facultv m^^ "'tt''^^^ °^ limiting 
faculty at Ashcroft re^Jed meri? iwa;d. •''^ than half of the 
Practices such as merit deemed ;ooH ? \u'' f^^^ ^^^^^ y^^^- 
applied to adminis^^aio^s? ^ ^ ^""'^ faculty, were also 

K^iseJr^nl? ^oS'inSylStlJtlc^f communication, Bentley 
relationships among peoSle than.H^ ^ f ^ importance to 

college polLy. Al?n?^tLS?s a^'^i^u^^^I? structure or 
commitment to program aualitv %ho ^ i ^ shared such values as 
competencies, and ^?Sse liikL.^ °^ student 

chair, referring to thi fac^?tv sa^H ^ department 

achievers who rially like ?he J^i f ' ^e have a bunch of high 
Another described fLi^ty members ir"?!^^;^ ^^-^-vement!" 
reputation for excellent pro^^s " A fltu^f^"^ positive 
how the peer relationships sup^^^ valuls "^L"'^"*^'' explained 
If you are not doing your -ioh ^o,,r- ? ' pressure here is 

be more difficult to ge? alon^ ITS. -^^^^''.^^^^^^y ^^"^ers will 
hard because the culture carried th^t bentley, faculty worked 

the culture as a "good place Jo .ork!"^^^^^^°'' ^^^y ^^l^^d 

iffi^ho'SLrLL^^^h^^^^^^^^^ even to 

procedures are not wruJL down .^^^ ^^^^s and 

practices, however communin^ro* ^^^^V^^^' activities and 
culture aAd an Eage oH JonLe ^^YJ^ ^^^^^ institutional 
Creston values Its facultv^nH ^ ^ ^ "^^^ average, 

(especially tLse of ?ndJjidSal"?acuy?^"" ""t^ ^^"^^^ °f i^L; 
described Is having a "sJ^ona afmnSi^ members). Faculty were 
being there for s-^dents aSS^^ Su^?-? ^^^J^^^ing, commitment to 
faculty development oppor?uni?iS ar?r^^r^''i°"*" .^^^ensive 
institutional priorities J^Jh^,^ k 4.? dovetailed with its 

advantage of these opnortuntJ^^ ^^ the process for taking 
Creston's cul?urrp?o??ded r^JoL^f- ^"^°5^^1 ^nd voluntary, 
who chose to par?icjplie celebration for ihose 



the dtstr"f Skc™our:?°??i:;? T -?--ye. direction from 
c^^\-o~^^^^ - the 

^dl^trS--^^^^^^^^ in 
described the cu^^^^ome^ioc^srar-a'wonn''^'^^ members'^alike 
ensuring that nothing changes v^r? fast " M^fsLn^'^"^ 
described spending two and a h^lfr^tt chairs 
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Pnfxeld : At Enfxeld, faculty used the term "benign neglect" to 
describe the management environment as they experienced it The 
environment they described appeared neither threatening nor 
challenging. Faculty and administrators lived in separate but 
non-conflictmg worlds. One faculty member said, "Administrator.? 

outside the institutional context." 

At Enfield, a faculty association advanced policy 
recommendations to a president's cabinet, which might or might 
not advance them to the board. From a faculty perspective, there 
were umpteen faculty committees," some more active than others. 
However, opinions about the effectiveness of committees and the 
governance process varied. Faculty said that something happened 
it the right person chaired the committee; otherwise 
recommendations simply disappeared. Enfield made extensive use 
ot the charrette process to involve faculty in discussing 
problems. A faculty noted: "Charrettes are a lot of fun to go 
to. They charge you up. All those wonderful ideas. Then you 
day^?etreats°" nothing happens. They should be renamed one- 

Enfield ;s culture placed prime responsibility for improving 
JnH ,^n^ ^^^^^^"5 faculty. Although many felt disenfranchised 
and unhappy, faculty continue to do a good job of teaching 
students and caring for them. For example, Enfield faculty 
working collaboratively with the faculty of a local university, 
developed their English curriculum, a summer bridge program for 
students contemplating bachelor's degrees in math, science or 
engineering an innovative approach to science instruction and an 
interdisciplinary core curriculum in general studies. 

However, a comment b^ a faculty member regarding the absence 
ot linkages between evaluation and rewards revealed another side 
to Enfield. "Once a faculty member has tenure and commits office 
hours at the beginning of the semester, he can kick back and 
relax.' The comment produced laughter. Other faculty members 
were quick to add that while this was possible, most would not 
engage m that kind of behavior. They argued that under such 
circumstances it was "up to the individual to be self- 
sustaining. " 

Fairyiew; Only Fairview, among the higher-performing 
institutions, had a collective bargaining agreement. Beyond 
specifying curriculum development procedures, however the 
contract made little reference to faculty involvement ' in 
governance or academic structure. Faculty members at Fairview 
understand that their students require more time to learn, and so 
they provide that time through the way they teach their courses 
and through the way they sequence their courses. They believe 
that when students finish, they are prepared to continueat 
transfer institutions. The primary focus of Fairview's 
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evaluation system on excellence in teaching promoted this type of 
behavior . 

At Fairview^ faculty who did not meet the 30 -hour teaching 
requirement during the two semesters of the regular academic year 
were assigned teaching responsibilities during the first summer 
session to make up the difference. While faculty were allowed to 
teach up to 12 contact hours per year as an overload^ the 
practice was discouraged^ and the compensation rate was so low 
that few faculty did it. Under their' collective bargaining 
agreement, faculty were responsible for performing student 
advising and assisting during registration. They were strongly 
encouraged, but not required, to be present at college-sponsored 
functions and activities . 

Goshen-! Goshen faculty advise new colleagues — "Teaching is 
paramount and research interest nonexistent. The responsibility 
here is to be able to explain things in ways that students can 
understand and master." 

There was substantial consensus among faculty and 
administrators at Goshen about the high quality of current 
faculty, their sources of satisfaction, and what it takes to be 
effective. A chair of one of the larger departments described 
the culture as one with "expectations about how faculty members 
will work with students ... [that most f ollow] . . .both as a matter 
of professional pride and because they value their relationships 
with fellow faculty." Faculty prize working with students and 
are very available to them. But not all comments were positive. 
One faculty member described the environment as "things you avoid 
rather than things you work toward." 

Goshen had several cAmpuses but operated as one with faculty 
members organized in districtwide divisions. It benefitted from 
a district administration with a history of avoiding micro- 
management. District administrators evidenced considerable 
willingness to live with faculty decisions as long as they did 
not create chaos. They were equally reluctant to impose 
solutions on faculty from outside. The single college approach, 
unusual for a district as large as Goshen, along with a very 
sparse administrative structure on each of the campuses, 
prevented the endless meetings that characterized some similar 
sized multicampus districts. The district planning process at 
Goshen coordinated and enhanced professional development. 
Faculty members were pulled out of departments to participate in 
districtwide planning, issue development and program 
implementation. There were no complaints about communication, 
and the faculty focus was clearly on problem-solving • 

Johnson ; Faculty members at Johnson described "lots of enthusiasm 
and lots of caring among many faculty," and added, "Some faculty 
have a passion for doing what they do. They really project an 
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attitude of caring." They also said, "About two-thirds teach, 
don't keep office hours, and bug out as soon as they can." 
Another added, "Over time people have grown less enthusiastic. 
They don't try new ideas. They don't even apply technology or 
the knowledge they know." 

The weight of structure and processes in the multi-collegv^ 
district to which Johnson belonged was increased by a hands-on, 
top-down administrative style. An administrator at Johnson 
described how a new evaluation procedure evolved: "The district 
has a shared governance committee involving about 8000 people, a 
shared governance steering committee with about 2000 people, and 
a subcommittee of the shared governance steering committee which 
deals with evaluation and involves about 1500 people." A senior 
administrator at Johnson added, "Symptomatic ally, multi-campus 
districts have enormous trouble getting anything done." 

Kingston: At Kingston many agreed that the faculty culture was 
strong and not easily influenced. As one administrator noted, 
"Boat rockers are not highly appreciated." From a faculty 
perspective, the system does not allow for innovation and the 
entire administrative bureaucracy stifles innovation before it 
happens. The process of setting priorities at the campus was 
described by one administrator as "waiting to see if the train 
leaves the station headed in the right direction and if it does, 
to get on board." 

Faculty members at Kingston were organized, into six 
divisions. While division chairpersons were defined as key 
educpational leaders in district documents, faculty members 
believed them to be "...pseudo-administrators who shuffle papers. 
No important decisions occyur at that level." Faculty were 
uniformly unenthusiastic about the division structure. 

While Kingston was not involved in collective bargaining, 
there existed a strong, representative academic senate which 
served as a regular channel of communication between the faculty 
and the administration. The charge to the senate was 
suf f icpiently broad to encompass any topic either faculty or 
administrators chose to bring before it. In many ways the senate 
resembled the marriage of an academic senate to an in-house 
union. Kingston possessed neither a systematic program for 
professional development nor any form of recognition (beyond 
movement to administration) for those who sought out professional 
development opportunities on their own. 

Lakef ield ; Faculty members at Lakefield care about students and 
give them attention they would not receive elsewhere. The 
culture encourages a strong sense of faculty ownership of the 
educational program and the courses they teach. There is a core 
of committed faculty who are willing to confront the inertia of a 
large system and one of the oldest and strongest faculty unions 
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xn the country to achieve change consistent with the mission of 
the college. This small, but hardy, band benefits from 
administrators who believe their most important strategy is to 
constantly encourage and support new ideas and to find resources 
for xmplementation. 

The evaluation process at Lakefield and its link to a 
competitive promotion process was similar to the one at Fairview, 
but it emphasized significantly different values. While teaching 
was important, the criteria for Lakefield emphasized activities 
or outcomes that were quantifiable. As a faculty member noted, 
"The pressure is always to do things other than teaching." While 
faculty members criticized the mismatch between the values 
emphasized in evaluation and promotion and the work required by 
their students, they nonetheless emphasized strongly that a 
promotion system with mismatched values was still better than no 
promotion system at all. 

Norwich : The collective bargaining agreement at Norwich was quite 
comprehensive, incorporating a very liberal interpretation of 
terms and conditions of appointment. The purpose and membership 
of the academic senate, for example, is included as an appendix 
to the agreement. Many of the contract provisions seemed to be 
attempts to insulate faculty from the instability that has 
characterized leadership at the ^op for the past two decades. 
"Beyond the classroom," explained one administrator, "there are 
only two ways of getting faculty members to do things at Norwich. 
You can use involvement in committee or task force activity as a 
strategy or. you can pay them. " Because faculty were expected to 
limit their involvement to classroom teaching and related student 
interaction, most did — a response that waf reenforced by a lack 
of administrative interest in or support or faculty ideas. 

Faculty members were, however, involved with student 
recruitment. On a regular basis, they conducted career 
opportunity presentations to interested high school students, 
made presentations as a part of the campus tour program and 
participated in a telephone campaign series. Interviews also 
confirmed heavy faculty participation the student assessment 
system. An administrator noted: "They set standards and own the 
process . " 

Lack of consistent leadership from the top has made it 
"""^^^^ ^° define and pursue priorities. Departments and 
divisions were fiefdoms,, where individual work went forward, 
often at a very high level, but where little attempt was made to 
coordinate or communicate across unit boundaries. In essence, 
contract negotiators have succeeded in insulating faculty from 
administrative leadership. 

Oxbow: At Oxbow the tensions caused by conflicting philosophies 
and practices among administrators led to a declining number of 
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cononxtted faculty. One commented, "The percent of faculty optina 
cont?LeS growing." I second faculty LSbeJ^ 

stacked ^^^''^i "Thirty percent of the faculty have 

stacked arms. How long do you beat them? Thev are aet-^na 

coSL^ed'? ^""^ °' ""'^""^'^ resources, t!;;''ins?i?:Uon^ 

H»«^i^K^ ^"'Ph^size enrollment growth. A senior administrator 
described the i;trategy, "...more and more of our teachi^a will S 
fu?! part-timers are as good in tSl c?Ssrooms as 

wori AfTLa^rr^'"' J-^^^ ^^^^ advising or commi??ee 

worx. As long as we have a core of full-time facul+-v 

leiaLf are no^'w^rried abouf tir ' 

percentage of instruction done by part-timers." 

Oxbow reported the most elaborate governance structure, 
among the study institutions. The purpose of ?Se Alf ^oUeae 
Council and standing committees at Oxbow was "to advise on^ 
executive and operating policies both before thev aS adont.H .nH 

dfvl^ administrato?f saw councn as a 

devise to improve communication and involve faculty in decision 
making; others viewed it as a strategy for diffusing con?UcJ? 

UjrnU: Parkhill is, to a remarkable extent, faculty-driven A 
faculty member explained, "...faculty have be4n here lonSrthan 
administrators we have seen a lot of them come anS go? Ind we're 

we ?Lr" In e^?;^ "i^h ad^ndniltraJorsT and 

we tiex. An extremely comprehensive collective baraainina 
agreement left administrators with few opportunities ?or^ 
encouraging faculty to move beyond minimi standards . Parkhill 
aaZ^ll '^^'^ classes, posted office hours, helped staff goJer^ance 
committees, and hopefully met deadlines. But, for practical 
purposes, there was no accountability to admiAis?rato?s Senior 
faculty received released time to provide leadership in improiina 
llTt'^l achievement, but t'he efforts of individual facSlJ^'^and ^ 
the supportive behaviors of administration were insufficient to 
overcome the numbers of faculty who exercised theirprerogaU^es 
to remain unengaged. Parkhill recently placed increased emphasis 
on professional development. However,\here was Ji^^lfevidence 
of widespread faculty participation. -tittie eviaence 

district Staff. Relationships between central district staff and 
campus administrators had deliberately been left ambiguous? as 

Tnf?/''''^''^^"'!^''^ describing the relationships between academe 
units common to more than a single campus. ^«*aeau.c 

Insigh ts into Faculty Behaviors 

Because the five categories produced by factor analysis of 

SJv.?S>^^ ^^'^f ^^^i^'^ ^^lly ^^P^^^^ the richness and 
diversity of student-related faculty behaviors described during 
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the site visits, an expanded model, which offered eiaht 
categorxes, was used (Richardson aid Skinner 1991?^ Jh.<, 
categories incpluded: outreach/ student recruitment \*0&SRt 
mentoring/advising (M/A) , campus climate ( CC t racadimic^ ' 

on achievement (EA) . "^P^^ive xnstruction (AI), and emphasis 

Where faculty members consistently reoortpd hi-«hoT- i x 

the rankings on each of the eight cateaoSel* for ^h^ I displays 
study institutions that also participated in Ihl I u^^^ 
the overall study. pariiicipated m the survey phase of 

TABLE 2 

Survey of Faculty Behaviors: Institutional Ranks 



Colleae 


O&SR 


M/A 


ASLA 


cc 


SA 


GTP 


AI 


EA 


Bentley 


1 , . 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2 


4 


Creston 


7 


4 


5 


4 


7 


6 


8 


5 ' 


Enfield 


2 


6 


2 


5 


4 


3 


1 


1 


Fairview 


5 


2 ' 


7 


6 


6 


2 


3 


3 


Goshen 


6 


8 


3 


3 


3 


1 


5 


2 


Kingston 


4 


7 


9 


7 


5 


9 


4 


7 


Lakef ield 


10 


9 


4 


2 


10 


5 


6 


8 


Norwich 


3 


10 


6 


8 


2 


7 


7 


6 


Oxbow 


9 


5 


8 


10 


8 


10 


9 


10 


Parkhill 


8 


3 


10 


9 


9 


8 


10 


9 



1. survey information was unavailable for Ashcroft and Johnson. 

in the approaches that institutions and their 
wo?k?na conS^^°''"^^ ^r^^?^ ^^^^ ^^^^ structural issu^ as 
reward! Jac^Jirf nH^''* """^^ ^fP^^^f ^1°^^ ' evaluation systems and 
rewaras, faculty and organizational structure, aovernance 
arrangements and opportunities for prof ession^l^dlvSoSment 
began to explain the apparent inconsistencies in thl ties between 
supportive cultures and superior performance. 2res?on !s l lTsl 
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i^.^n?^''?""^" ly supportive culture did not automatically 

^lee ^aiL 2? ^ desirable faculty behaviors ^ 



i-u^.r-^^ surprisingly, those institutions that expected more of 
faciftv^S^f? ?"^titutions with higher-performing 

^? wis differed from their counterparts not only in the amount 
of work they expected from faculty members but also in the way 
faculty role was defined. By the same token, most of the case 
study institutions did not link evaluation systems to ei?he? ?ank 
and promotion systems or merit. Those that did presented 
that did not^ ''^^^^^^^'-^^ environments for faculty than those 

r.r,™K^^^H°^^ of the case study institutions used some form of 

combined department and division structure, but the role and 
importance of the department varied significantly. In colleges 
with higher-performing faculty, departments were valued as places 
where faculty gained leadership experience and where innovative 
Ideas were incubated. Among colleges with lower-performing 
faculty, departments were tolerated or served as bastions of 
taculty autonomy virtually impervious to administrative 
influence The amount of time available to department and 
divisional administrators was also a key variable. 

mnr^ fhln^"^-^^? colleges were part of districts that supervised 
more than a single, comprehensive campus. The districts varied 
substantially in conceptual approach, ranging from a single 
college with multiple locations to arrangements where each 
college, in theory, operated as an autonomous unit. In practice 
most district structures were perceived as controlling rather ' 

f facilitating. The district influence on 

institutional quality appeared to vary inversely with the degree 
of standardization district administrators sought to impose. 

«^o^- institutions with higher-performing faculty members, a 

system of ^omt governance, which was encouraged by specific 
institutional arrangements, ensured that neither administrators 
nor faculty could secure their objectives by acting 
independently. In institutions with lower-performing faculty 
members, comprehensive collective bargaining agreements or board 
P°l^^^^^^^^rowlY defined faculty role, protected those who opted 
out of all responsibilities other than meeting classes, and 
permitted senior faculty or administrative leaders unilaterally 
to prevent change with which they disagreed. 

Institutions with higher-performing faculty (with the 
exception of Fairview, where resources were extremely 
constrained) provided more extensive opportunities for 
professional development and related these opportunities more 
systematically to institutional priorities. In institutions with 
lower-performing faculty members, it was sometimes difficult to 
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renewal on the re^lace^^nt^^/Sf IS^rf^cu^Jt'rX^^leV^ISJl! 

DISCUSSION 
Delineating the Aspects of Influences 

finding: ITnl^'iTlT/^f o? Jntzat''^ ^^^^^ °^ ^^-^Y 

the relative strength of facSl?v fnH H^- f"r^^°^^^^^ defined by 

^ofie.^?n\Se- 

and allows it to contJ^e'^LcuSnSg?" organi.aEio^ 

produced f"eivLonSeK:?elicultrlS£:r^""' safeguards 
less likely to report enga^ng irsScel^refa^SrK^;'"^*^"^""^ 

levels of student achievement most often falls to the stjdlnt 

!|«fe»rtia^?i^ a^T^o^j:;£SrSod^:--' 

rxse to a decision environment in which administrative views ^^e 
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unlikely to prevail unless first endorsed by facultv leaders 
auo ^h^""^^- ^^^^^ insulated from efforts to change the Itaius 
and-creeli;i5:°^""'' "'^'^ non-threatening, stif Ls'iniSiS^ve 

h^r-^.^°^ example, an extremely comprehensive collective 
bargamxng agreement at Parkhill defined faculty 

in^^^t^'-ii^'-^^' specified academic organization, and described 
i^o?? • P^°°^dures through which faculty participa?Id in 

pShnrh^J^^^- r^^y recently, it was^not cJeS ^St 

eS^?^~^ 

Although Parkhill administrators and faculty described a 
supportive environment for faculty ideas aLin?S?J^Sr- 
opportunities for encouraging facJlJr^o'mo^ beyond minimum " 
no??na "if ^^Vi^^ confiLed this observa^S^T 

sa^i??An. ^ ""^^^ ^^^"^ (minimum standards), the?e is a 

inorH?n^?r5^^ protect the existing environment and an 
iSe ?o?S Jf ^^??'^^?- ^ °u "^g?tiation and consensus building (in 
the form of collective bargaining) as viable paths to decilioi 
making restrict efforts to improve the teaching and learnina 
experience. Complex administrative -and goveJnLce struSurL 
substitute for shared values and mutual L^oS^oSa?ion LiSe 
consensus about priorities leads to blaming ?Se st^deAts and 
administrators for the lack of success in optimizing thi 
student's education experience. The overall expJJJence is 
neither particularly exciting and creative nor^onsS^InJly bad. 

dS!!tna?^S^H ^ vely-dominatPd Dnma i n : In the administratively- 
dominated domain, non-responsiveness to faculty concerns tvnTfi^., 
a top-down-structured hierarchy. AdministratoL seldom seek 
faculty input and, when they do, systematically ignore it What 
w^^n^^^-'-^S''^^°'' important determines whit gits done 

when It IS done and how it is done. Faculty roles a?J nar?owl^ 

t^i-^;. f -^^^^y distrust institutional processis and ?esSt ^ 
administratively defined values and priorities. Co??ective 
bargaining agreements or board policies that require facuUy 
consultation for modification prevent conflict at the cost of 
limiting possibilities for organizational change. 

r-^fi- V't faculty-administrative relationship, complicated by a 
rift between top and middle administrators, at Johnson typified 
this domain. "People are turned off because nothing LpSns ?o 
recommendations," reflected faculty dissatisfaction with 
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^^^'^rllll^^^^^^ "Half Of the faculty .ay 

great enthusiasm. A cSJLag^e Sld^^? ^k'"'^.'."^ ^^^h ^ 

don't stay until 5:00 or et^S an^ore "paci^t^" ^ 
xnto departments within divisions but nn ^""^ organized 

Ixnking faculty struff-nr-o I^^^- ^ • ^° effectxve way of 
Facult? perceived tha^ flfnf priorities exists. 

departments? so ^he Jtra^^gy^afb^fn ?° ^^"^ ^^-^ °f 

possible. Johnson's hfndI?L ?oD dLi° ^^fP.them as weak as 
exacerbated the procedural n^,;,.! admxnxstrative style 

structure and proceSIes !n ?he^iu^^^^^ ^^^ht of 

belonged. The curriculum process biaJn^^^^ district to 2hich it 
at all," said a faculty me^er ^nH^ ! °^P^^ "^^ begins 

departments, across ca^pulS Ld ?hi''''°i''^'^. ^^^oss 
committees. campuses, and through a labyrinth of 

While expectations may bp hiah ;,+-+-ott„.+- • 
learning environment through admini^f-?^?^^? improving the 

often meet with only marginal J?™ ""r^? imposed changes 

responsibility for InTpliTA^irfTl^^^^^^ --^n 

P?S^^^^SS«re\^^^ . Characterized 

balanced. Both groups arrencou^?aiH% ^f^^fty influences are 
to define priorities and Dl!nfor?h- Participate in efforts 
balanced pSwer in a shared culture ^J^^^^f "^^^t . Thus, 

and authority. Togethe^ fSonf? ^° 3°^^^ responsibility 

common history based on In^^ 5^ ^""^ administrators build a 
beliefs tha? Le c^iunicSirSrouS? f ^ ' "^^^^^ 
activities and pracUce Jrea^?^?tv • °^H^^i^^tion • s rituals, 
play key roles. Effor^^ to rS^a^i ?' innovation and risk-taking 
behavior to well arUcSla^ed SS!tu??oi!T ^^^^rative 
supportive, family-like aSsphlre! Priorities promote a 

Of exS:SLle' JeSf io'\te'c'j:at'E^ o°f' ^^'^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ P— it 
ideas emerge and can be acted upon Lault7t''°"^^'''' ^^^^^ 5°°^ 
exceptionally well-H*»v*.i ™^ upon. Faculty have an 

faculty memierTand in:ti;u?Ionaf -P^ctations for a 

supports this set of expec^aSoni S^ ''r^'''^. ^^^^^^^ clearly 
leadership roles such S ™,^ ' which includes taking on 
task forces and wItSn Shi ^^^^ committees, as leaders of 
designed its approac^to JvaJua??^^ structure. Ashcroft 
development so^^^J^? they bujlro^e^crn??^^^^"^ professional 
supportive ways that unLrgi^rd t^LirLpectltions!'"'^''^ 

cultures there 7^ 1^^^^ ^^^^^ ^efen. 

Collegiality abounds!^ Priori??. ""^^^^^ used, 
focus is on teaching and Wntna ^^L^f^f^lY defined and the 
rituals and tell s^orJes tha? n?' t^ff'-^^^S^^^?^^ ^^PP°rt 
attitudes and beliefs t.^'Tsfii^lTult^^^^^^^ 
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student-success related behaviors display high levels of 

quality Of the learning env?ro™jAt is enhanced: P^-i-^ 

Defining the Role of Leadership 

inducSrfS?L\^?rto^Sct"^Sio?i?I;he?r"^''^"™^^«= 
expectations whioh ^^2 u °" ^oxntly held aspxrations and 

motivations (PhuSps 1992? ^Sh^^^^^r^i^ accepted values and 
describes leadership is ensu^ina?^ ^^^^^^(1989, p. 344) 
concentrate on conSibutinr^h ? JJ^^ ^^^1^ to 

fully focused on mSmizina V^f ^^^ey do best in a company itself 

well have been speSSg'^S^uf highJ? educa??'' '""^ "^"^'^ ^^^^ 
community colleaes wher*. ?ho educatxon. Certainly, in 

teaching! the a^^L^^L^omL'sS^fUSInJ^^^'^^^' -issioj'is 

teachlng,'?eadl?: must'f Ls'^lh^'^ the importance of superior 

willingly undertake She paIns?aSna?v ^on ^^'^ ^^^^ 

recognition (Seldin, 199ot rS^^o ^ pr«pcess toward its 

administration, bS enduriAa nht^^ initiated by the 

faculty. In othef words adm?n?stLf^'^^^^ leadership from the 
of change but the agent^o?^haige--thf cS^lv^ '^H ^J?^^-— ts 
and guide change by exertina an?K .^h ^^Jalysts who bring about 
to-day basis (Phillipr 19921^ ^''^^}^ influence on a day- 

bettei? Without leadl;<,h?^^ • •^^S?'' asks-Can we do it ^ 

attempts to aSapt to chani?;.°''^^-'-'^^'-°^^ ^^^"^^^ their 
. 1985). ^ • ^h^^ging environmental conditions (Schein, 

leaders'do thlt^^^p^oves'^Sin" "^^^f^it that education 
Because each perSd ?n ?he students? 

and Particularci?cumstanc%s1:v:L\SnStiS^ 
engages, we do not offer a laundrJ l actions xn whxch xt 
strategies for improving LacMna^.in ^ °^ fP^cific leadership 
the use of literatSI and n?ui??.J- ^^^^^^l^^- Rather, through 

behavior within ^hrLS^iidrco^^^nltrS^ija °' ^^^^^^^^iP 
overriding strategic ohilosonL ^ colleges, we suggest an 

attempts to aid ?heir iis?i?SLn^ • leaders in their 

strategies for change. buxldxng time-specific 

quality learning environments! promote ongoxng 

Of '^^^•^^^^^^^^^^^l^^ 
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where the message sent says^ ''People here are professionals." 
Open communication and trust sustain creativity. Administrators 
genuinely believe that all employees of the college have good 
ideas and that they should have the opportunity to contribute to 
the development of college objectives. To gain the flexibility 
needed in the shared decision making process^ administrators 
listen six years out^ pick items that are really important four 
years out and decide what to do in order of priority when they 
develop a budget two years out. That way when someone has an 
idea and the time is rights "We don't have to say — you didn't 
budget for it^ so we have to wait a year to do it." 

Goshen is a community college in which new leadership has 
begun building on commonly held values centered on teaching 
excellence^ student achievement and the provision of a quality 
learning environment. In sharp contrast to past leaders^ the 
current provost was described ag forward-looking and risk-t- ing, 
a person who delegates very well^ has vision and has confidence 
in the faculty. He believes that most of his work consists of 
raising the right questions. He avoids behavior that might be 
perceived as "controlling^" and emphasizes — "educational leaders 
need to tell people what they believe in and why they believe 
it." His leadership provides faculty with practice in directing 
actions toward the achievement of important outcome - and in being 
evaluated on the basis of their product. In other words ^ it 
allows for faculty ownership of the educational program while 
providing a sufficient sense of direction and structure. For 
instance^ as a part of his strategy for helping department chairs 
understand what is important^ he asks them to annually respond to 
what he terms "pulse points" (institutional priorities such as 
retention^ articulation^ faculty working conditions for a 
specific year) . The behavior of the provost on a day-to-day 
basis modelfi the behavior he expects from faculty. "If you say 
teaching is important^ you ought to do some once in awhile. I 
teach one of the student success classes." To add credence to 
the emphasis he places on faculty excellence^ he visits classes 
(over 40 in the past year). From the provost's perspective, it's 
important to convince faculty that it is their college and that 
what goes on in class is really important. 

Instead of focusing on quality standards pegged relatively 
to doing better than others, these leaders challenge their 
institutions to meet the highest standards. Direction, not 
directives, drives collaborative efforts to maximize student 
educational experience and build synergistic behaviors into the 
educational system. Cooperation flourishes on a foundation of 
shared experience and values. Belief in a shared vision and a 
joint stake in the eventual education outcomes displaces faculty- 
administrative territorialism (Kanter, 1989). Leaders view 
providing quality as a continuously dynamic process that demands 
constant attention, periodic evaluation and systematic 
institutional adjustment. In other words, these leaders: 
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—Empower others by clarifying values and providing the 
VIS xon that guides organizational behavior. Power in the 
form of control is not the issue, influence is (Astin and 
Leland, 1991) . 

—Share the vision and its meaning for the organization 
with others through clear communication, which includes a 
willingness to listen. 

—Build seeds of understanding, identity and commitment 
into the very processes which create organizational 
strategies (Quinn, Mintzberg and James, p. 678). 

—Model the behavior he/she wants to see by building trust, 
through honesty and integrity, and confidence through 

—Set high expectations for him/herself and for those 
around him. That is, expect good performance, recognize 
and reward excellence, and balance desires for 
individual achievement with the cooperative effort of all. 

—Create an atmosphere that encourages risk-taking and 
recognize mistakes and failures as pathways to success 
(Cornesky et al, 1990, p. 5). 

—Search for synergies that not only add value but 
multiple it (Kanter^ 1989). 

—Provide faculty, staff and administrators with the tools 
needed for self-leadership through professional 
development, training and education, and feedback. And 
lead others to lead themselves (Manz and Sims, 1989). 

—Encourage continuous, incremental improvement and 
innovation by promoting divergent thinking that is 
grounded in the interdependence of shared responsibility 
and authority. ^ 

Such strategies sound straightforward enough, but few 
institutions possess the one criterion essential for their 
successful implementation— a shared culture. Even colleges 
which possess a shared culture may not reach their true ' 
potential. 

For instance, Creston exhibits a strong shared culture that 
espouses providing a quality learning environment for its 
students. But, ample evidence suggests that faculty confine 
their efforts to the classroom. Most faculty appear to be paid 
for assuming collegewide responsibilities and even then do not 
necessarily appear at the meetings of committees to which they 
have been appointed. Creston clearly values its faculty and is 
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proud of their commitment and accomplishments^ but an 
administration that protects its faculty from district level 
interference seems to perpetuate an environment where faculty 
feel comfortable and disinclined toward behaviors that could 
enhance the quality of the learning environment. Together^ 
administrators and faculty sustain an environment that may be ill 
equipped to meet the challenges presented by an increasingly 
diverse student population. 

In Creston| s case^ the mission of the institution clearly 
focuses on providing a quality education for its students. 
However, external pressures not only seem to impact the way 
faculty and administrators go about their business but to blur 
the institutional vision of what it wants to create (a high 
quality learning environment) . Literature suggests that 
Creston's leaders may need to lead their organization toward a 
reexamination of institutional core values and a deliberate 
reinvigoration of an already articulated vision. A vision of 
what "we want to create" that underscores the "why" of an 
institution's existence (the mission) cannot be fully realized 
until its core values dictate that the institution (and its 
members) act in ways, which unequivocally support that mission 
and vision (Senge, 1990). 

Leadership Strategies to Move an Institution Toward Change 

By the same token, leaders of institutions with adversarial, 
faculty-dominated or administratively-dominated environments can 
not simply superimpose a made-to-order set of strategies upon 
their respective institutions but must first address a 
fundamental prerequisite concern. How does a community college 
leader move his/her organization toward a shared culture? 

Within Adversarial Domains : In the institution mired in 
adversarial relationships between faculty and administrators, the 
challenge becomes viewing conflict as an opportunity for change 
and not as a barrier. 

Histcrically, Norwich has operated in an arena of conflict 
where faculty have been hostile toward administrators. At the 
time of the site visit, Norwich had entered into a period of 
renewal spurred on by a new president and a wide recognition that 
changes in demographics required a response across the 
institution. Traditionally, providing released time and paying 
faculty extra for such assignments as advising appeared to be the 
major mechanisms employed to gain support for administrative 
priorities and faculty involvement outside the classroom. There 
was little sense that administrators sought out and supported 
faculty ideas. 

However, the new president has expressed a commitment to 
improved communication with administrators and to working with 
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the faculty senate in order to gain faculty input. This 
relatively new academic senate functions as Jn^ad^isor^ board to 
the president. Coupled with a committee structure!" i?mav 

bSIS cons^r^""' ^-^"^^ ^^^^^^y admiSsiraLrJ'^can 

build consensus on issues related to teaching, learning and 
professional activities. While Norwich has liokedS students 
and what is needed to meet their needs, the same attention h!^ 
not been paid to what is needed to help f acul??^ adjult Jo 
ihS^'n^Ii''? '^^^^^fity- F^^^lty and administrators agreed about 
the need for a mission statement and incentive system that 

?hf S?rvis?t''""^'"?i""^ ^r^"^"^ but'^^^'the ?Le of 

and Jt^H It I collegewide plan that articulated priorities 
and tied them to expectations for faculty existed. ^^-^"^^^^^s 

Ho^r^i^^^'^®''^' "I"^^ ^^"""^ situations like the one at Norwich must 
s?I?f°Ld trusting atmosphere where ^Iculty? 

f^^ actively promote changes that challenae 

conflict environment and create a culture ?hat 
facilitates their acceptance (Mintzberg, 1989, p.295r This tvn. 
of revitalization takes time, must be c^ref ully^ihouaht ouJ aS^ 

ara?rof'coLi?^'r"'"^- -^"""^^^^ ^ histor^'^of'^^u^cess^s 'and 
?n ?M<= °?^°^^^ become prime responsibilities of leadership. 
In this environment, small changes that build toward laraJr 
environmental shifts must be identified. The iZdlt initiates 
the process by selecting a problem, substantiating its exigence 
H^/ ^"^ip^^g the organization's assumptions which Jnde^uf ?? 
He/she then presents the facts that document its existence aiS' 
works with faculty and administrators to explorJ Se^nSLes 
searching out the strengths and weaknesses of each. Se^ To^Atlv 
arrive at an action agreement that defines goals, designs eveSs^ 
to reach these goals and determines the sequenciAg and JLIna of 
these events (Cornesky et al, 1990, pp. 70-71). Open lines Sf 
communication ensure that organization members knoS why an action 
IS being taken and what is expected of them. ^ action 

Within Faculty-dominated Dom^in^ . At Parkhill, exoectationc; ^r-^ 
itemed for the most part by collective b^rgkning agreemln?s 
and remain relatively modest. m some respects? con??ac?ual 

thS?^?ni-2^H^°i^? president moL cl^self accountable 

than individual faculty members. The president's obliaue 
approach to influencing faculty behavior reflects this 
arrangement. He has limited formal interaction with facultv but 
encourages a stronger sense of collegiality at the campSs levej! 
r^LJ- H-^' l^t ^"^^'^ ^° f^^^lty and to build close 

pei^aslvl^'"^' ""^^ functional areas of the college is 

Both administrators and faculty regard strong facultv 

oTrllZlt fol r -^^"^^^y "^^^ president has a lot 

o£ respect for faculty opinion. He listens very carefully.. " 
He builds enthusiasm by encouraging collegialit^ . The 
president's remarks, however, emphasized a continued need to 
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improvement is in itself a foJ^ S?''''^ initiatives for 

that seems to be a moJe towf?raiha?^J^''t?^^^ revitalization 
institution has embraced aSn^o shared culture. Recently, the 
The 1990 self-stuSy ?eDor?s f ^^tegic approach to planning, 

which calls all ^ne aeveiopment of a shared vision 

participants in mo?Tnf ?hf insiitutinnT^'^'^J ^^^^^^ 
where academic achievement inH ^ environment 
valued. However blcauIfnJ^H ^^^^^ development are equally 
yet to be trlnSked'in?: ^ctSL""""""^ °' '^'^ 

college /sucra^ SrkSi?^'^? f 'r''?^ ^ faculty-dominated 
leadership ?oles within Jh. fnT?J%-° ^^^^^^^^ the defined 

renegotiation and ^eposiuLinf );^;°\^^^^^^ ^ °f 
emotional involvement of facn??; k S -^^-^^ ""^ ^° ^ain the 
people can work SiSin a aroun L S ^^^^^^^^^ coalitions where 
of objectives (Spanb^ue?, ^^?8?; ^WheSel" ?9i4l"''? -PP°-ted set 
on organizational chana^^^llLLJ^ tu ' a leader intent 

culture, dete^Sines whlL present organizational 

articui;tes a^isSLn L organization should be and 

strives for cons:nsus •among°thf Lcu^t^'fid' ^"'^ 
definition. Next the nrr.hi ^™ t acuity and administrators on its 
Here, faculty ackAowJedgemenror^L^^ incrementally redefined, 
on the leader's ab?S?f ?o conSfnce f:::?tv°thaf • °" "^^5^ 

the detK?^S^^^L^L\\^;tL^n?^^^ ^^'^'^^ 

.^^^ lea t 

disenchanted wi?h the s^Sm rf/- Tf' ""^V^"^ ' 0^^^^^' 

are tnT-n*.rl r^-Ff k system, remained less involved. "PeoDle 

Anothe^ ?fcuftv me^I" ^^-'^j^^ ^^PP"^" ^° recommendations?"'^ 

not ?:ok':rpeSpT|^rp^°^S!^^^ a^k^&ar?^'^"' 
provide it for them." ^"^"-^'"^^^ ^hem what they need and 



A repeated theme emphasized an unwillingness to support 
su^^ISS^k"/^^ ""^^^ risks— .You have to prove that something will 
bu?eaul^?f°''^ ^^"^ ^ it'" ^"'^ ^ll^ded to deeper 

feeltna ?^i5 .P^°'=^f^ problems. Poor communications and a ^ 
o? ii?™? • • ".^ appreciated" signaled to faculty a lack 
SLt^ J J-'-'' ^^PPfe^i^g instruction. Faculty resented 
administrative willingness to take credit for the things that 
faculty members did. In response to a willing faculJy^Ld a less 

?acu??i"v?s?h?vi"'-"'^5"ri°'?' president has inLeased bo?h 

faculty visibility and their emerging role in the governance and 

eipeciati?n°anr"- • ^"^"^"^^ Participation is becoming mo?e o? an 
expectation and viewed as part of the overall process for 
achieving a quality environment. At some levels, this strateav 
seems to be working. One faculty member comment;d; "?hf 
t^^^i^h ^^kI?'"' ^^^^ ^^tti^5 out broad mandates . t .he leads 
inJo^v^Lr^''^^ However, increased faculty 

J • ''^''^^'^ administrative resentment and a feeling of 
disenfranchisement. To address these concerns, the president 

^ manager's council, which has so fa^ beln'^rlsis^ed . 
tnf?nf planning process evolves, it will attempt to balance the 
influence of the faculty and that of the administration. 

Evidence suggests that shared responsibility is a central 
S^df^-'' ^ shared culture. By the same token^i? points to 
the difficulty an institutional leader may face wh4n coSfSnted 
with an administratively-dominated culturJ. Where the ?acultv- 
dominated environment might foster a "we" mentality^ong faculty 
and a tendency to disregard administrators as papeJ shufflina 
nuisances, an administratively-dominated environment cultivates a 
S^nS;°''"r^-''^^"^''^ facade that perpetuates active resistance to 
change. Moving an institution into a shared culture requires a 
Sra;aleh;?d°n th%P--^ °f . -dministrators to relinquish^SeS 
?o^o?}f, ? °",f^thority m such a way as to encourage faculty 
?n.??^n^ • ^ participate in and accept joint responsibility for 
institutional decision making. Strategic planning may provide a 
viable avenue through which this process can begin. It^is a 
ll89^^''''whnS articulation of a direction (Kanter, 

illlUr. While institutional leaders clearly instigate strategic 

initiatives success comes only with concerted effort 
from those directly involved in providing the educational 
experience--the faculty and mid-level administrators. Through 
strategic planning, administrators can systematically set the 
future direction of an institution by defining goals and 
objectives to be achieved; identifying the significant policies 
guiding or limiting the proposed action; and developing\he major 
action sequences that are needed to accomplish the defined goals 
Igssf t •? ^"-""il^ i^^nter, 1989; Quinn, Mintzberg and jLes? 
lllll ' . ^^tl'^f^ °^t®" occurs when leaders substitute copy-cat 
strategies that concentrate on the "how tos" for a clearly 
articulated vision that communicates the "why." 
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One More Possibility ? 



Today, growing numbers of twn- ar,^ * 
experiment with total oualitS^nJl! and four-year colleges 
philosophy of qualify leads ?. '^Q"'^ underlying 

organization • s^sJsJeL ?or va^il^f^^'^'^i • ^^^^ analyzing an^ 
fact, consciously dlfinlna the oral; ^'^^J-^^ decisions based on 
external customeL and active^ sIStr^-°''^ internal and 
drives out fear by encour^aTni^ seekxng input from both. It 
making mistakes In o?der Sa^n^r^'^'^i^^ ^° ^i^k 

removes organizationafL^^iers Sy^SLS' ■ f^"^^^' 
Ixnes of communication. It edno=? establishing clear and open 
thrives on teamwork and inLrreJa^Kn^K*^ retrains employees! It 
creates a structure conducive ^o ^i ^'-Pf: ^°rds, TQM 

improvement by building coop JraCivrf'^K^^'^^^^' incremental 
(Coate, 1990; Cornes^y^e? al ?99j? ^^^°^-^»^nagement relations 
Gxtlow and Gitlow, 1987; Se^ourf {992) ^^'^ 

^lossii'^rTslLllT^^^^^ it appears that TQM 

While the collaborative^ef?orts of^ k^^""!? ^ ^^^^^'^ culture, 
recognize the contributions fnH ^ ^^^""^"^ culture implicitly 
organization's stakeholders I'L f'^''^ ?^ "'^^y °f the ^ 
internal and exte?nll cuIJo^ers ^^P^^^^^Iy identifies both 
decision making based on fac? tom^ '^■^^^''^^^^ P^°"»°t^ 
set of analytic tools--?low cAartina^fn^'^^" a slightly different 
axd an institution in searchina ? counting techniques—to 

variance that detracts J?oS qu!u^y/^"^^"^" and processes for 

the s^^t'^mf n'o?\°ge''pe^i^L ^^illt^rd ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ attack 
xmprovement and excellencJ TOM .i!: 

that will add up to superior perf Srm^n ? ^"^^^ wins 

the same sentiment when Jhe savf "J^h * .^"""^^ (^^^^) 
made in classrooms across t hi JI^^ thousands of small changes 
reform of education th^n .,^"" "P^Y ^^^1 add up to more real 

scene of the teaching/ lea^^tSg action! ""^^^ 
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